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The use of televinipn as an instructional aedia in 
universities can be enhanced through adequate financial backing, ^ 
creative programing, and circuaspective planning which prSvifl^QS for 
f aculty-student interaction. To facilitate the ,i»ple»entatioii of 
instructional television prograas, it is necessary to obtain faculty 
and administration support and to ainipize bureaucratic i»pedi»ents. 
Potential users of instructional television shpuld, pake certain that 
television is the best aedia to present their educational objectives, 
and the television teacher must develop a reservoir of technical 
inforvation regarding the nest effica<:ious use of the aedia. A - 
train?»d planning and development team is useful in the iapleientation. 

^and evaluation of new programs. This extensive overview of television 
in the university includes a literature review and discussion pf- 
advantages and disadvantages; user attitudes; administration; and the 
television learning process. (EHH) 
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INTRODUCTION ^\ 

\ ■ • . .... 

Of all the teachiiiig technologies, educational television . 
(ETV) has probably receiv^ed the moat studie4' attention . ^ The 

purpose of this paper is 'to suramatize research specific to college 

/-■,-'''•'" ' ' " • ■■ ' 

instruction and ^leVant to the following questions: 

. .<1) What are the advantages and disadvantages Of television 
' . .* as a technical medium? • " * 

(2) )i%it has intensified research revealed. aHout. the 
variation in instructional television (ITV) program 
characteristics and their effects on student learning? , 

(3) ,' How should ITV be used in the cLassrootii? - \ 

(4) What factors determine the acceptance or rejection of 
ITV by faculty, students, and administrators? 

* While th:^se questions seem rather distinct within themselves, 

the literature is not so easily classifiable. . This paper hLH 

therefore include a great deal 6f information beyond that which 

is indicated by the above four questions. In each case, however, 

elaborations may be readily traced to the above four emphases. 

^ There are certain , aspects , of televised instruction which are 

basic to any understanding of its effect on the^^ educational 

process. Perhaps the most important of these aspects is the 

constant reminder that the utilization of television is nothing ^ 

mo^e nor anything l^ss than tke utilization "of another "tool": 

At' times, teleyisioi has been viewed as a_do-all, .end-all solution 



or threat to the total future of the educational process. Those 
individuals, who mistakenly prop^i^undeii such ideas failed to 
understand the true nature of V^^? medium. Television is> neutral, 
it impartially disseminates mediocrity or brilliance from studio 
to classroom, and, as is the case with any instrument, its total - 
. effectflveness depends solely upon those who- employ i^s technology. 
As a techno iogifal phenomenon, however, the us,e of television 
involves three basiq. fundamentals : origination /'distribution and 
presentation. Pjrogram^s or instructional materials must' be 
org^niz^ in such a manner ta allow for .their handling by television^ 
equipment. OncB. the content and format of the program have been- 
properly formulated and prepared for broadcasting, the programs 
are then distributed to rjaceiving stations instructional use. - 

Admittfedly; this is a very gross and quite, cursory treatment of the 
electro -mechanical process involved; however, the mechanics of 
televised instruction are not a primary ^focus of this paper. What 
is of importance,' however,* are the :ad\>aneages and disadvantages 
of the/medium from the practical viewpoint of a. potential user or 
advocate. . ■ i' • " - " 
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• •. . CHAPTER I, 

'. ■ . ^ ' \ ' ' ■ ^ 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE MEDIUM 

" > .- ' ■ ^ • . ^ ' f ■ 

Th^ following is a resxime of the principal ^^dvantagels 

which appear to be inherent in the use of television technology: 

^ . ^* • ♦ u ' 

1. Television has the capability of overcoming qlassroom 

limitations by bringing demonstrations into the classroom^ 
and providing intimate views to every student at the -Same 
time 6, 7, 8? 9, 10 _ ^ 



2. 



Television is a vehicle for the "master teacher" since it 
permits mor^e students to-benefit from his teaching. •'■^ 
13, U, 15, le, 17 



3. Television allows for the wide distribution of ; progr^is to a 
variety of locatibns simultaneous^ly » , i^, 20, 21 



0 




4. Television provides a sense pf iifemediacy or timeline 
ciasseis' where such a feeling is instruct ionally 
helpful. 22, 23,,r24|.^: ^ ^ f - 

5. While watching television. Inhere seems tOv be an intimacy of 
* communication in that the televised figure vappears td be 

talking tQ- each student' individually. 25, 26,^27 

6. Situations may be presented on television when their observation 
by any other i^ans would cause a gross disturbance.'-^*** 

♦ • ^ • . 

7. Through the use^ of videotiip^jng, television eliminates the need 
for repetitive teaching allows for the rebroadcast of 
special events.-^Q' ^^^^ ?2 - / , ^ . ^ 

8,. Televisions can readily present^masses of visual and auditory 

information. 33, 34 ' . 

' ■ . : 

9. "Television is a afntst^esizer ." It h^s the capability of 
compressing time/and space, editing reality and, with virtually 
comparable suc^s.^, incorporating all the classical in^structional 
tools of the c&assrobm35 incJLuding nearly all AV materials .3^ 

10. television makSB it possible for a classroo'm instructor to 
present to each' of many smdll classes^ special instructional ' 
material^ or guest speakers who would not normally be 
ajVailable.37 V ^ 



11, Because of time limitations imposed by the scheduled use , of 
television technicians, insttuctors are forced to engage , 
in gr^^ter planning organization of course material. While 
these responsibilities .are considerably greater, the „ 
satisfactions are likely to be qf commensurate magnttii<ie,i 38 * 

li. Televis'fed Instrxiction insutes congruent presentations to all 
» viewer?. 59 • * ' ' * 

13. Perhaps one of the most significant satisfactions of televised 
instruction is that students must take on increased resoonsi- 
bility for manipulating their instructional vmaterials*^^ 

14. Televised instruction ^^is as effective with small groups as with 
large groups. 

15*. Television ^concentrates alztentlon*^^ > . 

V. , ■ . ■ " 

.6. Television is flex.ible in thfe 9ense that various photographic 
techniques (close-ups, medium shots, etc.) may be used t6 
emphasize instructional materials. ^3 
. \. ... ■ ' 

17. The use of television may provide a means of overcoming an " ' 
.inadequate number of instructors.^^' 

X8. The use iDf ITV Can overcome space limitations since nearly any 
room can serve as a classroom. ^' ) 

19. Televi'Siion is action-oriented and djmamic.^^ 

2p.' the fact that televised ihstructipn plapes classrpom techniques . 
'before the critical eyes of departmental colleagues means 
thdt better prepared and more sklillful teaching is the result. 

..^ ' ' ' * ' . . . . b 

21 Television' may b^ utilized in learning experiences wheftre aural 
and visual drill are required. - / ^ 

11. \^When special testip^g involves specific discriminations not 

y^reducible to writing, television often may prove to be a v 
' useful tool. 5^ ' * ^ ) 

23. Television allows for the presentation of ' "content" materials 
while freeing the instructor for individualized l^elp or to 
engage in further instructional endeavors; ^2 ^ 

^24. 7 , Televi^sion may even provide a welcomed change of pacfe or lift. 53 
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Although this l.is.ting of specific advantages is not complete,' 
It 'does 'serve to enumerate_some of the major benefits to be derived 
from' television technology. It is unfortunate that^.the medium 



,*al§o has certain disadvantages : 



1 Televised' ins truct*ion provides an unidirectional flow of " 
informations^. 55 proceeding at a given rate, preventing^- 
class discussion, and igtioring student- questions. « • 
Experiment a ion in utili?ing two-way communication between 
the class instructor pn television and the viewing student 
has Shown that student learning in this situation is " 
significantly -inferior to both face-to-face instruction and 
one-way television .-^^ - , 

1. ' Televised instruction tends, to encoui?age a^passive type of 
learning ins.tead of active and 'seeking . OJ- . . ' 

.1 • * • ■ . . ■ v _ ■ 

3 The usa of "television is the antithesis of individualized' 
.instruction^3,64 since students do not receive 'personal < ^ 
attention . ^5 , 66 . . * , 

4 Whatever is contributed to the educational process iy student-, 
teacher interaction seems to be lost with the use of 
television. o7, 68 while it may be argued that students in 
televised courses tend to have greater individualized contact 
with their instructor, there are iasfances where this has not 
been the case."" » . 

5 Television tends to be imperslonal, remote, and cold as opposed 
to personal intimate and warTii|. (Experimental findings actually 
are equivocal on this point and do not favor one interpretation 
over the other. These. particular characteristics of televi^ied 
instriiction are easily .colored by program content.)'" 

6 The-relative effectiveness of teaching by television is ' r 
inversely related to those learning situations where two-way 
communication i$ of paramount ^importance. /I 

. f. A massive use of television may present i^rious scheduling 
' problems. 72 . * 

8 The effective, use o-f television requires that large sums of 
money be available for the continual upgrading of program 
quality * • . , * 



k. Classroptns "should be ,constructed so as to allow for 
J maximal: |visual and auditory reception by all students. 

i . 7 Taking all/factbrs into consideration,- it appears as though- 

iivstructional television has the capability of contributing 

significantly to the educational process . The advantages appear to ' » 

weigh h,eavily in compear ison witlr^ ^the disadvantages , many of whiqh, 

in turn, may be compensated for at minimal cost. The question which 

arises, however, is how should ITV be best used'? 

There has been a long-ranging and unresolved coijf lict between 

those who feel ITV should be used as the "total teacher" and others 

who maintain it is most effectively us^d as an adjunct to normal 

classroom routine--a technique of enrichment. Proponents of tlie 

total teaching concept argue that the medium is too valuable an 

educational tobl to be limited to- itierely. occasional usage^^ and 

thajt its employment as an economy move may provide additional fiends 

foy situations where face-to-face instruction is indispensiBl^ . 

» . . ■ ■ 

Objectiona to total teaching ^y teleyisipn.are sometimes voiced 
by those who fear a ptmch-press type of education where standard- ^ 
ization and confprmity are the rule. These individuals fail to 
realize, hovever, that the same criticism may be levied. ^kgiinst the 
textbook which itself has not posed a significant threat to > ^ 
individuality. 76 * ' ^ ' • 

As a tool of enrichment, television offers opportunities for . 
the classroom teacher to incorporate a wide reservo.ir of instructional 
materials into*the educationa-l process by exposing, students ta - 
a' variety of. selected stimuli. 77 • 7^ At the same time, the value 



inherent in face-to-face instruction may still be preserved ^ - ^ 

As/ early as 1962, iNfilbur Sp^iramm stated: 

Rx|ierieiace indicates that the most ef^fective ttses • 
of television have been in situations where it has been J 
combined carefully with other activities in a total 
learning situation, and wher^ students vjere st;:pngly ♦ 
motivated to learn from it.;^^ This challenges ' education 
5;o make a bread review and reatructuring of what happens 
in the classroom. Television can share the best 
' teaching and ^he best dexAon.at^'^at ion ; self -instructional 

3 ; : . /ril^terials can conduct* drill; :ixpertly and give the 
* . student a new freedom to at his own rate . A tzeacher 

who has thesie devices ^;VorKing for him may not have 
exactly the same dutieie as before, but ihi& duties will 
be^ho less important. The student who has these devices 
^ ! . working /or him will not ispend his day;as before, but . 

his 1-earriing opportunities will be no less, and 
, ^ 'probably -considerably more. 80 . 
^ '-■> - * ti*** ^ , ■ / \ 

In this^ final analysis,' it appears as though television has 
* • . ^ 

a role to play as both an adjunct to regular classroom teaching^ 

and as a means of providing total i instruction . As an enrichment 

^tool, television can be' immensely 'effective and timely when used 

creatively by the classroom teacher. As the total teacher, 

instructional television does not appear to effect less learning 

• , ^ • „ • 

than classical face-to-face in»truction;^l and may be ideally suited 

' , ' ,* • * 

to carry tlie bulk of teaching under pertain conditions. The ^ . • ^ 
question, however, of when the medium should- be- used as the ^qle 
purveyor of ipstructjlon as apposed to an enrichment topi iijvolves 
a complex of. adminisjtrative ; and practical considerations which will 
be taken up at a later point. . - ^ 

The'lfact of the matter^ is that studentsydo learn efficiently 
and effectively from television. Research has «repeatedly. shown ^ 
that there are 'no sigjlificant differences in learning betwei^n face- ^ 
to-face and televised instruction . This fact has' been ^ 



. / 

/ 



proven at all levels of education in experimentation with such 
diverse subjects as calculus., engineering, anthropology, 
electronics, art, music, literature, physical, education, driver 
edtlcation, French, Russian, typewriting and many mo're . The 
ovelrwhelming conclusion is. that the average student is likely "to 
leajrn as mucli^firom televised .instruction as he is from ordinary 
claissroom method^.^^ On the negative side, however, data generally 
ind;Lcate that primary and secondary school students learn witk 
greater efficiency from televised instruction .than do college 
stuients.SS^ile this difference appears to be small, it does 
sferve Tz-o emphasize the nagative aspects o£ the.medium and^: their 

inhibitory/ef f ect on;learning at the college level'. ^ Criticism ^ 

(■ . ' - ■ . It"* . ' 

has^ most often been directed .at the t'felev.ision . ntedium for failing 
to provide whatever it is that facilitates l^artijing. Too often, 
thi content and . format of the programs themselves have been 
c'otlveniently oveijlooked in spite of the fact tkat they are often 
the primary cau.se of the medium's failure College professors 
aJe particularly guilty of ^ stale and unimaginative approach to 
the formulation of program content. This lack of creativity on 
tjie university level has been noted in the past ^^'and may still be 
dominant characteristic of college television todaj^. - • 

Ifi 1952, H-.H." Eckelberry stated/ "Televis-ion seems to (Xffe# - 
;r eater, possibilities' tlian any other developmertt since the 
iii<4ntion of printing.. College^ and universities should lead the^ 
way in-realizing these possibilities - As early as 1955l;>% " 
results of studies indicated that students suffer/little loss, in %$ 




leaming from courses taught on television in com^^i^;^'' 
.(-lasses conventionally taught. Since that j:ime/ the -declaration 
of no significant^ difference in learning has been repute dly'i_ , 
supported in the I'iterature.^O." 91/ ^2, 93 and yet aj^f^|^i|:je of _ 
jthese overwhelming research findings, university facul0^'^eiahei;:Q^ ^ 
still seem to res is f the use of ITV^^' as ihey did^ in 1955.^% s 

lose- 



In a 1969 pxiblicatidn, Dubin; Hi^dley , al . , studlec 

. ■■ • ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ "S¥-'---:^' 

factors which 'appedred- to play th^. gt^eatest, role in determirixftg 

the acceptance level of ITV on the college campus, llie reasoni^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

why televised instruction has not been widely used on^€he univejrslty 

level may well be imbedded in the following observation: '\ 

We are thus confronted with a highly visible technical 
innovation, the ^intended consequeuces of which are ^ 
- neither ^tter nor warse than the technology it -"^ 
replace's,. Under these circumstances, it is especially . 
important tb examine t^he attitudes of act|xa,l and 
potential users and consumers of the innovation. 
Xheir outlook may very well make the single m>s% 
imft^rtant dif fei^ce in whether the innovil^ion vlill be 
ad6^t^^l and'if/adoptect, whetjier it will bie successful . 



C?[4PTER II 
ATTITUDES AND ATTITUDE GttAilGE 



The success of instructional televis:(.on ot^^He college 

campus secerns ^to be intimately involved 'with^.tlie attitude of 

both f acuity and students./ Among facul^ty members, attitudes^ 

may be based on sbimd, rational an^^bje^^tive thought or they 

may merely represent irrational* emotional responses which 
* ' ■ ■ ' ■ * /. • ^ . ' \ ' , 

reflect, in some cases, insecurity and tigidity. In. the satne 

■fashion, student opinions of ITV may. find their base in logical 

thought.or may be the result of subjective and illogical , ' 

thinking., Such .'diverse attitude formulations ma^ prJ^e' to be 

'(lifficult obstacles .to contend with in attempting -to Modify the 

climate, of acceptability at any university , " 

There does, however, seem to be certain generalities 

which may be drawn to capsulize the continuums uppn. which 

•attitudes arii based. , These/ continuums appear- to be' soiiewhat \ 

Specific to each segment of a xmiversity population an 3], 

therefore, require individual treatment. For example, the 

opinions of xiniversity • faculty members may be determined by: • 



1. 

.2. 

3. 

/ • 

4. 



erves as a threat' to their 



^iftLe technical difficulties foreseeill in' using the medium^O^ 

^-n A faava nf l-onhnina'l f 1 1 lir ! 103 \l 



\ 



Desires to avoid additional yorkloa4s felt .fco be inherent 
ill television -programming; 

The extent to which educational experimentatibn .is 
accepted and T)racticed by facult5rmeiljbers/;105 



.* ■ 11 

' ■ ■ ■. ■ . . • ■ \- 

of 

5. The degree to which the use of ITV is interpreted ^s a 
crutch for inferior teaching ; 106 ^ 

^. . PerTOnal efetimates of overall effectiveness; ,^108 

7 . Perceptions of television As being irreleJvant to particular 
academic ar^as;109 ' \ 

8. Desires to maintain individual autonomy and to avoid the 
rigid classroom techniques felt to be unavoidable when 
using televised programi^. ' ^ 

.Of all levels of educatioh, faculty members at the xiniversity 

* • ' ^ • • • 

level show the greatesr resistanc6v to the use of televised 

instruction. Ill > 112^ Indeed, if television is newly introduced to ^ 

a university with inadequate preparati9ti and faculty support, • 

resistance may become explosive in nature. In spite bf initial 

resistance, however, if ITV ia introduced successfully, attitudes 

are likely to change %Xi favdr of the medium. ^ The greatest level > 

of acceptance by faculty, memljers has apparently been achieved in " 

institutions^ which have involved their ' faculty in the total planning 

of the program. 11^ ^ 

In a recent publication^ Dubin, Hedley, let. al, conducted 

4n extensive stu^y of faculty attitudes as indicated by researcjti , « ' 

findings over th^ seventeen of so previous years . One ratlier ' 

pybmi^ent conclusion they reached was ^that "the cl^ler the iritroduction 

of educational TV] comep to the daily behavior and - personal lif 6 of ' 

the professor, tl|e^J^ss positive his attitudes are likely to be 

toward :eTV.''115 In their .comprehensive 'review of pertinent reseaitch, 

they also derived the following observations: ' • ^ 

1, Generally, professors are more favorable than tmf kvorable . s 
•towards ETV.J-16 ^ ' : , ' • . 
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.2., jCertatn acadelmic seCtionJ? (e.g. the arts, business, and 

humanities) may be ladre resistive to ther use pf. TV than ^ 
others (e.g. education and the sciences) . 

3. ' Professors .are hesitant .about using ETV themselves 

4. ; There is some indiiiatiorr that regular teaching by tfelevision 
^ cause^p' professors who wdre initially neutxaktp acquire 

*^ unf-avorable attitu(*es toward ETV . •'■19 • >i 

• 5. Those -professors t^ho have had experience with ETV are likely 
--to^e more faydrertile than those who have not.-'-^y 



6. 



Teaching on ETV produces greater fa^nprable attitudes than 
merely observing^ televised instruction. ... • ^ ^ 

If a professor is favorably^ inclined toward ETV, he is lijcely 
to use it.l22 T ^ ' ^ 



ft: The chance of' tielevision assuming a regular position in ^ 
• university instjruction are greatly increased if favorable . 

faculty attitudes outnumber the unfavorable by a ratio of, 
. 2 to^ 1.123 \ 

9. The degree to Wiich ETV is-, viewed as fayprable yaries invers^aly 
.with professional rapk.124 . ^ 

10- Ir^structprs w]fio generally teach large classes are least 
f negative about ETV. ■'■aS ; . ^ 

11. After a period bt as«ociat;ion , professor^ are less likely" to 
' , regard television ihstruct\ton as „ inferior jto convisntional 

instructipri^f 26 M ^ / ^ 

12. Taking all factors into Qonsi deration, preparation for a one- 
' hour presentation may take upwards of 5 hours on a closed 

circuit system, and 9 h9urs on an open circuit. 127 ^ . ^ 

13. ► Although ETV may initially be perceived- as being a threkt.. 

to acedemid freedom, such attitudes -are likely to be \ 
decreased affer a period of a,ssociationl28 and ETV may \ ^ ■ 
eventually be viewed as never having been a threat. 129 i* . 

14..^ Prestige does not decrease with the use^of ETV and may eVen 
increase. 130 >^ • , \ 

15. Faciulty members seem to feel that students are either neutral 
or strongly negative about ETV, 131 ' ^ 

• ' ' • ' ' \ 

16-. Most prof essors 'feel 4^hat ETV is a^ good ,as or better than, ^ 
conventional instruction, in holding "Stlident attention . 1J2 \ 



l\: University faculties generally feel that the television 
i medium may"^ as effective as conventional instruction i;n 

I stimulating student interest. 133 
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Faculty members tend to feel that atud^nts^^ill- do as we^;^ 
w^th ETV as with con|renti,onal instruction . 134 .v. 



)went 

\X9\ ^ There seems to be a fefcLing among faculty members that . ^ 
conventional methods aijt adequate enough to hand^ incifeased 
; enrollments. 135^ 'Large sections seem to be prejfefi^ed when - 
1 enrollment pressurrQ^s; are genuine,13o ^nd only when increases 
i in budget do not 'corresppnd with efii'ollment increases does 
\ 1 ^ ETV become, generaliy^acceptable for instruction . 137 > 



Generally , college professors are fmpVe .aSljnable to the use. 
/; ^ of ETV when student we^lfaVe is at stake and less so «7hen 
r* ' circumstances permit them tq be paid for working oy^rtime to 
\ Accommodate increased enrollment . 138 ^ • ' ' ^. 

1 In concluding 'their discussion o£ faculty attitudes , * the . 

aufh(^r"s had this to say: . 



\ It seems perfectly obvious th'at educational tele'vi^ision I 
\ Has the potential of displacing large numbers ;of teachers 
\ from teaching. Whether or riot^ this^is consciously 
1 reco^ized among professors, it is a' self-evident 
\\ conclusion. There turns out to be a very obvious counter- - 
I measure to this potential threat . J . the professor 
^ contends that a major segment of eath student's college 
\ education must 6ccuf within the voice and eye contact 
1; range measured from a professor at the podium to the 

last studeifit in the far comer of the classroom. So long 
as this contaqt notion is believed, larg^ numbers of J 
professors will have to be employed, to .maintain that 
\ cpntact . 139' 
■ , ■ ■ *^ - " . 

\In comparison to their elementary and hifeh sdhool cbunter- 
parts, d^jllege students seem to hdrbpr the giTeatest resistive 
a^ttitude?. 1^0' .1^1 In general, student opinions tend to favor 
conventidnal, instruction over televised instructionl^2 even tho.ugh 
achievement is likely to.be equivalent under both classroom 
techni^ea.143, 144, 145, 146 Attitudes of college students toward 
ITV appear to depend on: . 
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'V l^ow much contact students want and feel they will have with 
a teacher.lA7" » , ... 

2. ' Whether TV is thought/tp be iirxteresting or boting.^^S 

3. Pas't i^xpieriences with television courses'. 1^ 

4. , the cotidft ions ^pf^ viewing. 150, . ISt^^ - ' 

^5. » The technique utilized by th^ itistmictpr teaching the 
\ T) • course. i52, 15^ \ > • ' • '\ ' 

y^' y ' i " ■ ^ : . ' • ' ■ .-'.^ 

6. ^The content of f he .course. ^54, 155, 156. (Xhe^re .is some, ^ 
4 "indication tliat studet;its. are more 'favorably*' incX,ined toward 
ITV in courses where demonstration's are impbictarit and. leS'S 
inclined where*. cliscussTon and drill are important .) 1^</ 



0 



Other evidence indicates that students may favo^* direct 
teaching by television instead ^of enrichmentl58 ^4 that students^ 
.may 'prefer smaJ^L classes to TV classes, and" TV to large lecture 
sections.^59 their. ^analysis , Dubin, Hiediey, et. al. determined 
the following: 



1, ^.StiidentS'^jgeneraliy r^act favorably "to the introductioh of 
/ telesfised instruction and are likely to become mor^^ 

favorable as ^xperienHe increases . 1^0 ' ; . \^ 

2, Stu3fenfes_ tend *to regarcT^elevision in general irf^e faA^orably'' 
than the televisedl course b£ which they may be a part. 161 



3. 



If given the choibe bet^?eeti televised and -conventional 
instrucirion , 'students prefer conventional methdds.162 



4. On the average, students modify their altitudes in favor of 
ITV when, faced with the decision of * choosing between / * 

' ' televised instruction and large class methods . 1^3 

5, . Students are more receptive to televised instruction when " / 

they /feel they can receive a b^ter, presentation. 1^^ 

6, ' Moat students are of the opinion that they may learn as much 

from * televised instruction as firbm conventional methods .165- \ 

7. " ' Student opinions /seem to be equivocal with respect to the 

question' Qf whetlier or not television has the ability of ; 
commanding their attention. 166 \, ^ 



1- 



As a f/inal^.cotenent, the authors added: ' 

The college student as consumer of teaching 
does not exhibit any significant resistance 
to the introduction of educational television 
in his own instructional program. He will.^ 
^ . ' take whatever method or medium of instruction 
is offered, damn or praise it oti' its merits, 
and get*, on \^tV the business of pursuing, his 
college education. ^ 



Recently,. Evans and Leppm^nn studied' the reactions of ^ 

' • . »'►'."' ' ■ ■ ❖ 

xmiversity ' faculty menjb^fs and adminis1*ra?tors to the intrq4uctLion - 

'■»,• ' ^ " . ■ 

of ITV as an educations^! innovation. ^ Although their study Was 
somewhat restricted in thajt. it ejicompasSed only nine institutions 
(:t^enty- seven adminxs tractors, ak^ some seventy- five faculty members), 
th^^^k^ to provide some insightful . 

material whicb may add considerably to the landerstanding of faculty 
attitfudes. Cerljainly , tlieir remarks are importi|nt^ for anyone 
*desi|:ing to^ effect change within the structure of an established 
University. ' > : - \ 

One of the "first considerations theV mention, in the 
determination of how successful the rfeit^tro^uction of jtV would 
be on a partl^^ular campus i,s ^the extent' to which the* medium has 
become "instituClonalizedf" Evans and Leppmann state that the. 
mere presefice of . the electrical and mechanical paraphernalia of 
television does not insure that' the meditim" has been accepted by 
faculty members .and even a convincing display of overt approval 
•is little assurance that the innovation has bee^' accepted covertly. , 
It is this second level of acceptance which apparently determines 
*the' sixecess or failure of the meditim. Faculty members who^ dre 
^qohvincfed that television is ah important educational tool and are 



Willing l&e it 'in their own academi6 field seem to be the 
basic ingredient o'f "inetitudciohalization. " » . 

*• Evans" and Lejgpmann fotond that urfder conditions where televisioi 

was favtorably received upon inta?pdu<;ti6n and later abandoned, fhere 
seems to be little hope of rejilTvenating its widespread use uuile«s ^ 
the reasons for termination in^volved \e.conomic factors or strong, 
concentrated opposition as from a particularly powerful administrator. 
In these instances, it may, be assumed that the discontinuance of> 
televised programming was hot primarily due to faculty disapproval^ 
and that the medium may have become a^part of the instit^ti^ 
itself- Under these conditions, the possibilities for(<€he successful' < 



reinstatement of televised instruction seems to be greatly ^ ^ 

, ' m ' r 

increased. • . 

Wl^^e this discussion thxw far has been somewhat restricted 
to the* two extremes of total acceptance and tbtal rejection, it ^ 
should be noted-* that the "position of any one university is likely 
to be somewhere in, between. Y6ar to year" variation in the degree" ^ 
to which faculty members may utilize televised instruction. adds 
further confusion to the problem of determining a university's ^ 
"climate of reception. "170 Once a program is begxjn, however, it . 
seems evident that a long-range pommitm6nt of programmed reinforce- 
ment is necessary. Accidental or trial and ^rror -adopt iot| usually 
results In a return to former teaching methods . . Fot institutional - 
ization to take place, administrators rttust make use* of the rewards 
at their 'disposal (promotions, overt approval, s-alary increment, 
etc.) and develop a long-term p^^ram of genuine support. 171 



tvkns and Lepptnanti found tha^ in ^everaj. institutions 
the adoption of television was^the result of a temporary but ^ 
genuine univfersity crisis or sfome strpng/ e^ntluj^l^stic. advocate , 
fighting for ita> implementations Once the j crisis .passed or the 
zea.l<5u5 proponent departed^ However » th^^ u^e of television was ^ ' 
abandoned^irt f Avof 'of fomer ^methods . ^^? ^ Other in9ti,tut>ons 
adopted an experimental app^roach in'^that they allowed for a trial 
-period of evaiuatlbn by an 'appointed counnittee. Unfortiin^tejy , 
such arrangements were found to be so organised that termination , 
of the. experimental period was , in effect, often a predestitied 
decision of totally rejecting the medixxm. ks Evans and Lepp.mann 

stated, ^ ,1 ' . . 

^ ' V . . . it is not just the experimental nature of the 
Qljriginal adoption, but the frequently immanent 
. tetinination facility that. preveitts total acceptance. / 
Once an innovation has feeen terropLnated the system ^ ^ 
clearly has only- two ch(>lcds; one is to move on to ' - 

another innovation, and indeed . . . some systems 

^ ' move from one* innovation to another; the other is a „ 
^reversion to the old tried and trxjf^ methods . -^'-^ ^ 

^ The authors cited a variety of reasons which. were given ^ 

by^their interviewees in justification for the termination of 

television usage.' Among the most frequent were (1) superficial : 

reasons such as the lack of personnel who knew how to operate thi§ 

" ' - * 

equipment; (2) dissipat,ion of the need-, (3) termination of . 

' ■ • . ' • ■ -« ■ 

supporting funds, (*4) departure of .the one enthusiastic proponent , 

.^llpwing Xhe remainder ^ of the' faculty to .'.'cool off," (5) "faculty \ 

hostility, snd {f>) student resistance . . Evans and Lpppmann attributed 

. ■ » / ' ^■ 

all of these reasons* to the lack of "institutionalization" of the 

imedium,^7A • * ^ 
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' . They found that both faculty and administrators resisted 

the use of televised instruction for many reasons noted 

. ' V , ; ■ y . ' ' \ 

i previously . in this papier. F6r example,. (1) faculty members anNJ 
administrators -were against the-''use of television because its 
introduction required .addi^tional.effortf on their part--effort 
/ V^iich they were not willing to expend; * (2) teaching faculty 
• were fekrful of exposing their instructional methods to the^ 
scrutiny of their colleagues (3)- at times, television was felt . 
to be a. real threat to security feelings dnd, in some cases, fojfmer 
pjrdponeiits af televise'd* -instruction became res;Ls tors, when their ' ^ 
personal-security became threatened (4) it was' sometimes felt 
• / that television was ^ome kind of a toy deserving of little attentibt;i 
in a seriously academically-oriented institution and (5) in 
many cases, faculty and administrators repeatedly s tat that ^ 



some, if not most, innovations (specifically, ITV) ^re worthless , 
that the introduction of an innovation was not.^tanti^ount to ' 
effecting progress and that, in any case, the relative merit of 
one innovation as compared with another was a very difficult , * 
lomparison to gauge. ^-79 

^ , One. charge that the authors heard frequently was that the 
use of any technological me dixim* waters ddwn^the quality of education 
Small institutionsjaere found to justify high tjuition ori-the b^sis . 
• of. "qxaality" education througli f ace-torf ace coi^frontation between 
profes'sofs and' a small Class of students . And even though large 

7 ' , ^ »• 

universitie^' had found themselves forced into the use of large 
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class techniques, ^' the idea that quality educati^^n is consistent 
oniy yith personalized^/instruction persisted. . 
' N • Unfortunately, however, no one quite knew how to define what 
the "extra ingredient" was in face-to-face instruction and' how it 
affected the student.. Certainly, the objectified and factual- 
examinations which usually concluded ^a semester provided little 
insight into ,that which is gained by classical instructional' 
techniqiies and lost in televised -instruction. ^81 

One, particularly interesting example of the sophisticated 
reasoning pf university professors was provided by twb respondents 
from different universities.. Both professors were noted for being , 
highly creative ^ind Innovative in their own f ields and botlqj re5arde4 
the f-ailure of. television at the univers^lty l^vel as, resulting from 
a negative report of objective study and comparison.' As Evan's' aiid; 
Leppmann stated it: 

. . / here are two respondents who take the stand 
that the slowness of universities to adopt innovations . / 

. is no particular indictment of the rigidity of the 
university as an ifnstitution, but rather is. support^ 
for the basic efipeetiveness of thq traditional way of 
> doing things. .,/. 182^^ 

Other prpfesso/s rejected TV because they thought tliat students 

generally resisted enrolling in television courses. 

interesting finding was that "'faculty members characteristically 

♦ * ■ ' ' - - ' ' 

agreed that ITV-* had some value for other academic ^reas but was 
virtually without merit within their oxm discipline, way.i^f 
example^ the authors provided this somewhat amusing episode between' 
a music and math professor:* 
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e music professot began by pointitlg out that pa 
his field, television was of no use at all since 
he is totally dependent on getting feedback from ^ 
the student .^^ He, the profess^or, m^st be sure that 
the student ^tinder stands one step before mfivitig on 
to the next. Hqwever, it seeded to him that in an 
area like math which consisted purely of information 
dissemination, the presentation of formulas to be . . . ^ 
memorized by -the student, ITV' could be most helpful. 
No so, replied the math ptofessor. In teaching 
« ' mathMiatics, it is imperative that the student 

understand the .earlier steps leading to a new v 
mathematical formulation, arjd only by receiving feed- 
back from the student could the professor be sure y'* 
that* the student is ready for the'liext step. However, ^ * 
said the math professor, it seemed to him^ that a ' , . 
course in mustic, e.g., music appreciation, could Vrw^ " « 
very well and efficiently be taught by television . -"-^^ 

^ The complexity of opposition .to the successful instatement \ V 

of televised ins^truction requires a great' deal of consideration and 

studied attention by*, any individual desiring to effect change within , 

a university. Perhaps one of the first points to consider is 

what exactly do faculty professors consider to be an innovation .^^5 

If we desire tp effect change, the evaluation of faculty perspectives 

^eems to proVide sdme: indication ^of the most efficacious method to^' 

employ- 

The responsibility for the failure of televised instruction 
6n the college campus cannot wholly- be placed on faculty resistance 
without •implicating other segments of the tariiver-sity community. 
I^n addition to the subjectively irrational reasoning of faculty 
members already alluded to, the' folloxS^n^' failures may also contribute 
to poor , acceptance : ;^ 

1. failure of the university as a whole ta supj^ort^'educational 
televisiori; ' - ^ ^ ^ 
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- 2. failure of loniversity administrators' to regard the use of . 
television. as a vital tool rattier than a mere experiment; 

3. failure of administrators to maintain their interest in and 
I * supptSrt of ITV folloT^ing its introduction; 

4. j failure of administi?ator to encourage faculty participation 
: in televised programming. 186. ^ 

It seems apparent that the conditions noted in the above four 

points must be remedied before a program of televised instruction 

may receive maximal support. The iiatroduction or initial revivement 

attjiBm^pts of an ITV program requires^ a comprehensive campaign with 

emphasis 6n the medium's Wdvantage and positive overtbnes o f\ fulfill-. . 

ment and achievet^ht. For example, TV should be introduced as a 

means of enhancing job. security and satisfaction , ^as an\(.mprovement 

on certain teaching practibes^ (e.g., demonstrations), as a challenging 

opportunity to experiment and to express one's creative ideas v J 

about instruction, as a f ertiliT^meaiis^o^^ present V ^ ^ 

teaching skills to acdomplislj particular obj^-^ives, as a time savef 



in the sense that a/video-taping of complex presentation jcendei^ 
future presentations a^ mere matter of replaying the 1:ape, a^ a 9^>urce 
of positive rdfcofgnition by colleagues and student^ , and i as a soiree 




of personal growth through involvement with the medixam and j-ts 
-educational potentials . 

Even before such a campaign is be^un, however , it sd^ms 
important that faculty members must be intiimately involvecAin the 

planning stages. W. J. ' McKeachie Reported that such a prfectl\ce 

■ \\ / -1 / 

seems to weigh heavily\ip favor of Veyentual acceptance. /He ..also 
stated that the introduction of telMrision is likeJw to/tedaiw less 
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opposifeign when (1) no one department^ or faculty member "i.s set ^^ ' 
apart from the remainder of the faculty as being the "master 
teacher", or "master department", (2) television providei^; av..TDt6fans of 
offering instruction which would otherwise be unavailable, ;&nd (3)) ' 
\^hen the medium has the full and continued support of administrative 
officials as wefll as a large faculty contingent -J 

* Carpenter and Reilly sjt'dted that -in orcier for faculty Aem?bers 
to search out and use TV as an^ejducational^tool', they must be made 

aware of its ava'il ability and possibilities. Such inf6rmati9n maj^^ 

• ■ « ■ ' ■. 

he disseminated by pamphlet, by oral means or by using the media 

itself which appears to be the most effective means while the first 

seems least effective* Another method of increasing faculty awarer^ess 

woujl^d be--^to_aii:^aiaJsome type of new center 6^<^campus wtth the 



sole puxpose of accommodating such teaching techniques. The authors 

cautioned, however, that the medium must be proven to be an effective 

instructional device before faculty memJ>iM:s by themselves may seek 

its-use.. They indicated that there^ little difficulty in seeing 

that ITV is as effective as normal procedures, but" the need is 

prdve that it is mdye effective which, as yet, cannot* be in the„ 

general qase byt only under restricted .conditions . There are, however, 

sevjeral promotional methods wtiich administrators, in particular, 

maa/ use to increase the level of acceptance ^dj-use of ITV: 

Directives. These may take i:he form of suggestions/ 
or extend to outright orders to use the medium. On/e 
useful approach may be to suggest that a Eive or ten 
minute televi-sed insert b^e utilized in specified > 
courses as a preliminary "ste^) to putting t^e entire 
course on television. 
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.2.' Indtjteemenfel"! '~3i^o^i^fe^)ietits tliat funds .an^l equipm€^nt 
ar.e availlabie for crilfliva t%ii^}Cision teaching may 




3|l, rndijcectj Method^. ' Coursi boundaries may b6 -sa modified 
% thatfthietimse of telf^sion wouM; jseem to be ^ needed 
^ ..'^1^ additioTi;-2fluch ,aiL,^g|&ch ma/«^ 
" .^#t|e;4uinber' of -d|MefM^^ 

"^^^ing, it modi1feLcati%; in c6ursfi (Sfb^ectivi^-or ^ 
mann^ J^n wjiich th'e''c0tjrse/|,^ oi^fered, ef^. 

These, thre^ approaches, however, are somewhat be^sed on the assuinption 



le flactiitY member to empl^JTV in their classroom 

■ ■"■^ ■"■may.. be..red»4'--| ■ 



Uitv 
teaclhind lo 



aifctfWtije^moy,. .Other iiiduceme^l^^ njay. be^edii^f ' -l^,. ^|,^v. 
^i^O or salary incr^iafents.lif • 



4 



tKat' the deads or department/ heads desire to utilize ' television 

■ - ' ■ * r i ' ■ - ' V* ' ■ ' ' • ; X' 1 no ■ ^ . .■ 

in their co3.lfege, or departmefntal of firing's . 192 



^ While such! methods \as these may be employed to gaiij^ "in'stitutfbnal- 



izationl' of the televikioti ^e Jium , they ara ojther aspects Qf TV ; 
usage which deserve <:oAkideration priori to the adoption of an extended 
program. Such cons ide^atibns vary from 'praqtical economiqjs/to 'the 
aims o£ education. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKING— 
TELEVISION AlJD THE UNIVEjRSITY 

Perhaps the first such precursory bohsiderati^n which 
n^eds investigation is the nature of those educational 
objectives beiipg pursued by an institution. \An analysis of 
classroom goal$, student needs, and .available\ methods oi 
satisfying such needs to meet stated goals should provide al^ 
sound means pf deterqxining the advisaTiility of* enig'aging in an 

I ■' ' ' D ' ' • 

extended program of televised instruction . xhe promo'tion of 
television should not be "^undert^ken unt;il the job it is to ' * 

perfoni is weM delineated^94 and television^ is seen as the most 
effective means of acoomplishing stated^ objectiyes . Curriculum 
reforms also demand that the. benefits of ITV be evaluated in a 

^ - ' / - ^ ^ ■ / ■ ' . - • 

terms of changing educationaL directions and that TV prograins be 

so structured to contribute to currlxular adjustments . 196 . 

It appears as though the use of llTV lends itself quite easily. 

to a behavioral objectives approach to classroom instruction: 

Clifford G, Erickson at the ^Chicago ^ity Junior College has stated: 

Educational objectives must be defined in b^havioraL 
^ term^s, in terms of. the kinds of things we want. 

students to do and the ways we want .them to react ' ^ • 
• And these objectives must be defined for a^i eritirel [ 

program, for a given course, fox aii. individuaL leWson. ^ 
Full utili^zation bf available, techniques is^ not / \ 
of itself an adequately formulated goal. Instructional 
teleyisi;Dn demands analytic plinniifig at every st;^ge . 197 

, / ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

Erickson included an exan)]61e of>1:he format utilized by his 

institution to' achieve /quality |.nstruction by teTi^ision : 



- ^i^he first step iri^dnfiuring instructional quality 

-^-—>^- i4 to achieve clarity in thip defijaition of ^ , 
ob^'^ctives. Be£ei?e we select a television teacher 
from^aSlMig^ and befc^e the — ...^^ \ • 

. \ teacher selfected is all^JT5necir-fea--beg^ 

\ his course, we must formulate a set orobjectives 

, \ for his cQurse. Thia, is often a distressing ' 

experience for a teacher. , At. first ,. he seems 
unable to do it. He will express objectives in 
terms of content alone, in terins of \frbat. he expects 
to do^, rather than in terms o|ythe refactions or : \ 
^behavior he Expects j^roni students. After a period 
"of development, during which he consults ^ith /a . ^ 
director skilled in curriculum matter, the* teacher/ 
does succeed in developing, a set of objectives. \ 
Once he has done this, he finds that he has a whole 
^ hew concept of. his course* He may choose different' 

text materials; he may even choose a, differentia ^ 
approach; He proceeds through a series of steps in . ^ 

' which he takes his objectives and translates them ' ^ " 

* ^ into an outline to guide him through th^ course, ^ 
\ ^ and into a stucly guide to direct students in their 

activities. He devises materials which^relate the 
stxxdents to the televiSjion instruction, selects 
reading materials, arr^iges conferences and assign- 
ments, and attends to any nmhber of things. The. 
teacher is really Vetting -ready for, his debut as a 
televisiQn^^fistrucCor ,-'-9o. , ' / 

The reduction /of broad institutional goals to college goals, 
to department goals to course goals and finally to behavioral or 



lesson goals ppo^des a strict delineation of-th^ attributes- desired 
in an instructional medixam. If TV ha^ the capability of satisfying 
Qurricultam n^eds bey6i|.d that of other mfeans) its adoption Is implied 
Once the medium is Accepted, thdse same behavioral goals use4 to , 



implicate jits adoption *form the guidelines for tlje construction 
of program content/ It is "to be pointed 6ut that in Erickson*s 
statement above, the decisTion 4:0 use TV pire-empted the analiysis of 
course material to d^ermine if • buch an approach was^ indee<3| the 
most Effective. In 6xlch instancjesj the use of tel^vise^ instruction 



may have been forced by economic coi^siderations or other* contingencies • 

LB systems approach of deriving' sjiecif ic objlwttives and weighing , 
thoseN)bjectives against the adv^tagee ,of various instructional 
mediums^^ems tp provide a\valu^le .means of c^ioosing among several 
approaches . . 

While the devel<^pment of behavioral ol)jectives may be of great. 
imi>ort in formulating educational programs , an additional benefit 
can be 4e^ived during evaluational procedures. Student beh$tvior 
"could serve as an indication of the success or failure of methods 

and media used^ in program construction and pinpoint those areas needing 

• t> ■ ^ . '*. . 

modification in terms of .the medium" or methodology employed .^^^ In 
1966, David B. Orr suggested the following integrated program for 
the eval||ation of televised instruction: 

r. The preparation by curriculum committees of specific 

^/ educational objectives to be attained through the 
^ use of televised instruction. / ; 

2. The coilecticp of concurrent and ongoing information 

from direct observations and from the sttidents, j 
teaohers, parents, and superyisbi^s about^ pupil . \ 

behaviors deemed relevant to ,^ach of the specific 
objectives op ,the televised ihsyruction. 

The preparatlLon of explicit rationales for the ' / 

measurement pf each objective .according to the general 
procedures ' oiatlined above. 

4*. The development, tryout, and revision of standard, ' 

quantitative'^ ^nd relatively objective tneasurement \ 
^ instruments fot th^ assessment of the^ behaviors . . 

relevant to the specif ic objective . (Some of these 
may Cake t;h6 form of paper-andrpencil tests; others 
might be rating scales, checklists,] or modified ' 
performance records . )' 
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■ . \ ■ ■ , 

5. The application of such instruments to the 

» measurement of tl\e attainment 'of various program 
ob1ectived,.200 ■ ^ 

\ Regardless of whether this particular procedure j)rbves 

be viable or problematic^ in itself, the decision regarding 

the evaluation of ItV, demands the close attention of thos^ 

educatlonal^^leaders yho are concerned with technological ^ 
instruction. 201 \ . » / 

A second pre-€jmptive factgr needing/ close consideration * j 



\ 



prior to the adoption. 6f an extenuated ITV/ prograip has to do with 
finance. The initial outlay for the purchase of capital equipment 
i3 certainly the major dost in terms of a continuing program. ^02 
Following this primary expenditure^ however, adequate funds must ^ 
be available to foster creative ittstructional d6yelopment and infifure 

• the kccomplishment of those objectives for whiclji the program was 
originally begun. ^03 Needless to say, the final cost of an entire 
project is dependent A'^on the nature of those/missions established 
for t|(e* television service and the staffing Arequi'ted to fulfilL such 
obligations. 2A4 \ ^ ^ ' / 

Instructional television can be. a njoney-saver . When the 
Chicago City Junior College began televised instruction in ^1^56, 
^ ' they fouftd^that expenditures were one-third higher than teaching 
) studentg ia^the clsassroom; however, .following increased enrollments, 
administrative adjustments and increased knowledge of the medium, » 

• .the cost of televised instruction dipped quite substantially 
below classroom cost (on the order of $100 beJLow conventional 

t instruction per,^udent' pef year; such a drastic saving, however, 

ERIC .30 



seemed to be due, in part, to having seven to eight hxindred 
students per televised class ;)205 A "study* of " four courses at 
Pennsylvania State University in the late 1950's ^found that the 
cost per student hour of a televised course was' $5 .44 while 
conventional clagsfoom prohedures cost ^^9 . 48 . This same stud 
estimated the break- even point' to be a class em^ollmerit" pf 
approximately^ two hundred, students . 206 

In the ^early ,1960's the University of lllinpiy inves 
gated comparative costs for some sixty high-6jir)llmety; courses 
The cost f of conventional teaching wais in- the n j,ighbcfr hood of ^ 

.evision meditim 



$1,600,000. The projected cost of using the te 
was calculated under - the |'Qliow^ng assumptions 



X 
2. 

3. 
4. 



One half-ticie professor Vou1,d be used t ) develop 
the ifis true t ion.. 

One TV spe'cialist\would Ve used for lO^iours per 
week. 

\ 
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AV materials would be provided. 

The course wpuld consist of three 50-minute lectures 
per week recorded on vid.eo t^pe and repeated once^ 

5. All salaries, service and material costs, plus an 

allowance for engineering, ©iteration, administration, 
amortization and de^i^reciation of all equipment 
was taken into consideration. 

\ , ■ ■ y r ' 

The fii^al^ cost, for :the i^me instruction via television was calculated 
to be $800,000. ^While this figure was thought to\be slightly 
low, it, nonetheless^ points to the direction of economics in regard 
>tp using the television mpdivrai. 207 

. While the magnitude of such savings may strongly appeal , 
to those individuals somewhat given to parsimony, financial gain 
"Cannot solely justify the implementation of television programming.. 



Lester As helm"' quo t fed one kn6wle4geable participant in^ a Rational / 
conference on ETV saying: 



''Money savj.ng is not the real justiification. The 
.criterion should be the improveinent of education. 
The use of large.,classes , for example, is of value, 
not becausqi it saves money, but because large class 
instruction by television makes it possible for 
the classroom teacher' to concentra.tjfi on small 
classes and giving personalized attention to the 
students./ The. res{Ilt is, not the ^JJmination of 



teachers ,/ but their redeployment-^ 

'The abilities of television to accomplish defined objectives 
ahd effict financial s&vings seejK^ to be^ two of the primary 
considerations in evaluating wheth^ or rtot televised instruction 
i3 needed.' They are not, howevei;", the only considerations. lV4ras 
b^en previously menCioned that the incepdion of a' technological 
innovation needs to be followed by a far-sighted' program of , 
support and, possibly, instrumental reinforcement .209 Administration 
mi^st be willing to continually ,eni{our age faculty .to utilize, the 
television medium210 and, also, develop methods of fostering faculty 
participation in the program and rewarding innovative television 
teaching. Such willingness may be demonstrated by allocating a 
liberal amount of release time for ins1;ructional'preparation212 
and providing credit for such participation in the professional 
advancement process. 213. Further indications of administrative 
support may involve the flexibility of newly constructed classroom 
buildings, revision ot the meffiods of" selecting faculty and the 
structure of an entire educational pr<\gram.214 The disposition of S 
'administrative. personnel with respect to each of these ardHs needs 
to be explore'd and evaluatefL in ah effort to .assess the climate of 



of acceptability w^.thin the administrative . q\j[arter of a tiniversity 
since their attitudes may greatly affexit th§ success of iche . 

■ . • ^ J". A ■ ■ ■ ; ' • 

iitinovatious introduction. * . 

Ih order for a televisibn ^^rogram to be totally successful,^ 
administr^ors myst .be willing to cj-oi^e with rather knotty problems-- 
one such probl^ being faculty rigl>ts . Once a prbfessqr has 
dev/loped a television course and placed thfe instruction on vid^o 
tape, what rules will govern the re-use of his program?215 in 1962 
Mclntyre and Paden issued the foLlowing statement: 

There is no doubt ,that the re -use of recordings 
(with revision and modification when necegsary) 
will save money." The principal instructor wtll 
be responsible^ to some extent for this saving, 
but the institution will have furnished tfhe - 
capital equipment and the skills of television 
specialists, artists, engirieers , and Others . 
without whose help the "recordings could not haVe 
;been made. V The rights of instructors in the 
^e-use of videotapes has net yet been determined, 
but somfe form of extra conijpensation for the ■ 
successful television instructor will probably- 
be appropriate. One of two institutions now pay 

flat additional stipfend for recording instru-etion; 
%t least one .other counts the use of recorded 
instruction as part of the professor's teaching 
load. 216 

The amenability of administrative- leaders to tlie increased use of 
televised instruction bears considerably on the' question of whether 
the medium is to become ^institutionalized or not. There can be 
little hope of improving acceptable attitudes among faculty members 
if administrators do not constitute a strong fo\an.dation of advocacy. 

This discussion has thus far been limited to.(l) the , 
advantages and ciis advantage* of th^ television medium, (2) the attitu4es' 
of students, facility, and administrators (3) various, methods of 
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"■effecting attitude (Change, and. (4) preliminary considerations 

(primarily on the administrative- level) which need to be made prior 

to the adoption of a protracted program of televised. teaching.. 

* • 

Another area requiring 'attention involves the actual interaction* 
between the studetit and ^the content .and- format of the televised , 
program. The aforementioned f actors^ o^ ^vantages^ disadvantages , 
attitudes, etc., have their own meaning for a particular segment 
pf the university community and may contribut^e^ substantially to 
any administrative deliberations regarding the acceptance or . 
reiection of massive television usage. Once a decision of adoption 
has been reached", however, attention becomes focused on the nature 
of the program itself and^ its use in the classroom. ^ 

'J 
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CHAPTER 4 ' ; 
TBLEVisiON' AND THE learning' PROCESS . , v / ' 

Theoretically, the television medium has the* unique capability 
of being able to alleviate certain troublesome difficulties of an 
educational institution while also providing a^ framework for creative 
instructional application. Foi; the enthusiastic teacher, television \ 
appears to provide a limitless field for the /variation of instructional 
techniques. While television does possess , a full mea^Ur,e of versatility, 
attention must be acutely focused at prograjh content and^, £he context 
of the learning situation to ensure instructional efficaty. Greenhill • 
and Carpenter have stated: , 

In one sense instructional television .is a misnomgr;^ 
television per se , does not instruct, it does not educate, 
it does not ieam. Television itself is ^a tabula T^sa , 
a blank sheet on a clear channel. It 'is a^p1»n£ial 
mediatoir of instruction,, it is an instrument, which may 
"be used to provide some but not all of- the conditions 
necessary for most kinds of learning to occur., It is ^ 
a facility , which malfes it possible, but do§s not 
necessarily ensure, that interactions occur between the 
information to be learned and the learner. Within the . 

* limits of functions which television facilitates can be 
expected to perform,* the effects on learning deoend on 

" how the facilities are used, 'by and for whom.-^^' 

Revealed here ^ is the duality of the technological learning 
experience. Whether or not learning occurs dep^nas on both- the 
content of ttie experience itself and the context Within whiqh the 
experience '.'happens . " Of immediate interest here 'is the content of 
the learning. experience, -i.e. the television prQferam. _ 

As has been mentioned previously, the television mediilm 
bdsieally provides a method for the concomitant lires^nt^tion of - 
^visual and auditory stimuli. Each of these -stimtjili also functions , . 



generalization , 
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l^s a cue to sojiii^thing greater )such as a concept, 
pirincii^le, etc. Television programs must be strjidttured so as to 
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focus. the student's attention on thise cues so constructed to \ 
proabte efficient learning. Large nUibers of irrelevant cues 

J nd therefore. contri|utQ to . 

confusion and disinterest .218 Lionel C. Barrow has'»Btated that 
the two major factors determining th^ success of a-television 
program are its ability to^attract and hold-^a, student's attention • 
and its un<ferstandability . 219 While the attention-gathering, 
characteristrics of the program are somewhat dependent on the ^ 
creativity of the program's originator, various methods of 
controlling -cues are comparatively univei/s^al ^nd,: th^xe J)reJ subject 

tOf experimentation. , - . 

The following gei?erali^a^ions are reflective of certain 
experiments involving the control of certain cu^ variations 
The literature reviewed here, however, is by no means conclusive.' 
A general dearth of review^' in this ared has forced heavy reliance 
on two primary sources for this summary, there is some indication 
that learning from f ilm's\ and learning from televisibn , involve the 
same processes and, therl(fore", any reference covering 'the \ 
production^of educational films could be of value in substantiating 
and elaborating upon those points presented here. 220 . 1^ 

Visual Cues 



1. The use of mcition in television programs does not 
appear to universally enh|.nce learning. f^l The ^ 
movement may enhance learning if it is an integral 
part of the learning task. 222 

2. Three dimensional program's do not appear to enhance 
, learning. 2-23 



3. 



5. 
6. 



8. 
9. 



10. 



.Whetjh^r the scenes or sets useel^fpr the program 16^)k 
idealistic or fake appfears to have, little ejffeqt on 
learning. 224 ^ . 

There is i|isxiffici,en^t evidence to assert that color 
improves learning. ^25 Somie^ ^experiments have 
favored black and white presentations .226 One 
experiment found that details were more easily . . 
remembered in colored presentations while principles 
were. betTErer remembered* from black- and white 
productions . 227 > 

The addition of humor or animation to a program does 
not appear to significantly increase learning. 228, Z2 

Eye contact between the^t^iey-ision teacher and the ^ 
student does not materially affect learning. 2^0 

* An increase in acreen size or the magnification' of 
visual stimuli does not improve learning ±n 
genei;al.231 ^ 

Th^^ddition of subtitles improves learning, 232 ^ 
especially when the material is poorly organized. 2*33 

Visual images enhance the learning process wheri . . 
they facilitate the associatipn process or serve to 
de^monstrate manual tasks. Visual images used 
. otherwise have .been found to distract the learner 
and interfere with efficient learning. 234 

A camera angle of 0"* (i.e., similar to the view of 
a student seated dir'ectly in front of the instructor) 
is more effective than oblique viewing angles 
varying to-180^.235 ^ - 



Auditory Cues 
11. 



' It ajipears as though a moderate rate 6f message ' 
delivery contribute^ more to leaiming than fast or 
^ , slow deliverliea. 236 

12. / Sounds used' in a program should be similarly _ ' 
y perceivable by students in their environment. 237 

■ " ' ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ' 

13. • Fucherman found that thircl person imperative and 

second person * (implied) effected the greatest 
learning while first person was less effective 
V but notlsi-gnificantly ^ro. , Third person passive was 
, found tto be| least effective. 238 \ 
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15. 
16. 
17 . 
18. 
19. 

20. 



21. 

22. 
23. 



24. 



In term? of student learning, there° aoj)ears to be 
little- difference l>etweefl^ television ^bresentatiohs 
involving 'lect]ires , interviews, or panel dis- 
cussions. 239, ^240 

Some evidence seenja to indicate the optimTan length of 
television Tesson to be 25 Canutes. 241 -i 

Dramatic and expository presentations aptoear to be 
equally /effective for tlie learner. 242, 243 1 

Iritrpductions and sximmar^.e'S h^ve heen found .not to| 
significantly aid in le^iming.244 V / 

The use of motivational questions appears to assist 
learning although not signlf ic^.^ly.245 , . ^ ^* 

Students- ha\rfe been found td' abquire" .more inf oriaatiqn 
from Very intei;esting* programs .than from dull , 
programs .246"^ 



25. . 



Mhe additinin of examples littprove$ learning althpugh - . 
there appears to^> be some optimxim level beyond t 
which the inclusion of mpre/ examples has little 
effect. 247 ' ' ^ 

^ere. is aomfe evidence that, a slow rate ^of lesson 
development results in more learrting that a fg.st 
rate of development .248 _ ^ 

Students tend"^ to leam more when ^given immerdiate 
knowledge of results. 249 ( * s 

.Certain evidence seems to indicate that the Inability 
of students to raise questions and participate in a - 
discussion hinders leami,ng, especially \4ien adVi^nced 
students are involved or S.the material bei^ig. 
learned is relatively complicated. 250 

In terms of learning efficiency, prompt' feedback to 
the television teacher seems to be generally 
Mimportant .^51 '(As noted previously, experiments 
' mvolving twq-way communicatioii between students 
and teacher have resulted' in the least learning in 
comparison with one-way or the complete absence 
of commxmication feedback lines.) 252 

Mtive p4rt/icipatib;i of the^student in the learning 
.I^rocess i|mproves retentiot^. ^-^i > ^->4 , loo , lot 
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26.' There is some indication that a total review^ at Vv 

the conclusion of a program is .signif icantly ' A • 
superior to both the absence of a revifew orT- ' 
the occurence of two spaced reviews .^25/ J ^ \. 

The didactic efficienpy .of televised instruction lies . 

the carefully controlled planning of the auditorV and visuaj. 

stimuli pr.esented to the student in^ a given format. Optimum 

.results require a logical ^nterrelatednpss of per.tlnetlt stimuli 

presented so that the student's attention is focused on those) 

cUes of relative temporal importance. If tjie demojas^ration of 

at manual task is of primary importance,, auditory cues should not 

.engage the student's attention. Conversely, important verbal ^ 

statements should not compete wi^h visual stimuli for jthe^- 

attention of the learner. Not only jnust the rela^jtive importance 

. o^f cUes be established but, before this, a decision mus^ be. 

mkde^as to which t]^e of cue (visual or auditory) is didactically. 

superior for the learner. A verbal- description of a t'ool^is • ' ° 

inferior,'to > presentation of .the tool itseljf. Theoretical 

"statemehts C9nceming the construction df the tool . are more easily 

' ;^jandled ^hjrotagh verbalization than by a printed text on the ^ 

television screen. 1 i . : 

, " Benton ii: UnderWoJ[d has indicated^ that memories 

act.ually be composed of a number of distinct attributes . A 

s collection of attributes servesN to distinguish one memory from 

another and thereby ail-ow^ for the appropriate recal/( ,6f a - 

. particular target "mem<|>ry. Among^.those "retrievai" attributles , 

permitting recai:!- are ;thpse of a visual and verbal nature. 

Visual ^attributes cqusifi^l' of images (or, in the c^Sg of teie^fision 

I no.. . • 
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pictures the screen) whilfe verbal attributes are composed of 
a constellaMon of words related to the* original target word (in 



.the irase of ^ievisibn, the auditory portion pi ja^pragr am) . Whi]> 
ther^ seems to 13^ a great deal of interchan|;e betT^een auditory 

visual, attributes,, their differential nature holds an important 



ication for television instruction. The ability of Students 



,,to icciirately retrieve certain memories seems dependent on both 
^ ti^ej ajitributes of ^the mem6r^ and the* att^butes ofL^ situation 
calilin^ for the memory. Visual discrinfiri^t^bn^tasks are*; Likely . / 
to ibe mote easily mastered if similar past experiences were visual 
in nature as opposed to verbal. Similarly., '.verbal situations requiring 
certain memor^r retrieval will more easily call forth past -exjferiences 
off a yferbal nature as bpposdd to experiences of a vistilal nature.^ 
e implication for teldvisiVn is simply this:; material' 'Used by 
he student in visual situations shoi^l'd-;be>^esknted y and 
material used by the student in verbaVsituations should be presented^ * 
verbally. If this rule were to^Jb^f ollowed, ^ th^ •generali.zation 
of classroom,, educdtj:^^^ field pf ^application would appear* . 

to have a "greater, chance 1 of sucg'6ss.. ^ ^ /-^ r j v 

Theoretical cons Merat ions such as tliose offered by 
\ Underwood only serve tp underline the need to fi^d out what 
ctually happens^when someone learns . In delving into the 
ch^racterists of efficacious television instructiotfC^the^re^l * 
questions being asked are: how "do students learm efficiently,?59 

■ ' \ - ■ ' ■ ' - :. ■ / ^ ■ ,' - ' - ' ^ . 1 

what hapijens i^ the. classrooili, 260, 261/' and what aims are educators 




5^ttemptjlng to achieve?262 These ^ame qtiest^ipns are being asW 



by all teat 
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:|iers no' matter wh,a"t their .mode, of -pfesetitation,' ,C|ne .^i^ ;* 



Carp en 



^ l^el'evision expiert \c. 

,/ The basic qv^stion which 

V' presenting a perspective \/of 

is: What- is gbod teaching? ^T^a'chin^ 
learning 6tTiers» and les - 
detectabl/e ,/ and measurable/ 
includip^ ©spec ial\ly the ii 
of stuVients . Goodii jbeacMng meanj 
acquired byv>studentls ,\ iijf ormatic 
assitnilated,^yunder^'tawiing J 
deepened, apprefciatiooB are 
and character is builti\and strengthened, 

"Our\ ass^^lsnlents and ju^W of tele.vised ^ [ ^ 

instructions., therefore; miiSt be nlade. relative to \ . 
the broad\ Educational 'reyi>c1i5ibilitiejS/ of colleges ' 
and Universities. We ^hWld not evd3^ate television 
merew Ws^ tfte^ns ,of pr^s^enting inforhv^ion or " -'. v 
of teacnink oblectivp facts ,. however important \ 
theseVf unctions ma[y -be . ,We must decide fbr what ^ . 
partiAula^vlVses , Mthin the full f'ange of aei^emic 
worked itl^titu1/ional> rtespdns^bidities , • television/ 'Y. 
is effV^^tixe\. appropriate, acceptable f%nd feasible. 




has been 



lid" 



ii\ t^e past /". ,\\ /tha^ good^teaching i|, ^lu^h 



th4 same on tS^e\eVis\5*n or f^Lms' or\ the ldcture\platform 
If tMs is inije^d.tl 



' Q^fii^y .then , theoretically \spe^king , ytha 



.state of the ar 
with classipal , cAa&sroi 

;^tti 



lev^^ed instruction ^*s at least on a par 



)m j[:echiliques .\ \ 
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ntioned, thus farj concernj.ng 'tlife role 
'of the c\assVbom teacher in- the world of televised instruction. . 
Iii^ tliose ckses- wh^re television has been confidently ladopted by. 
an educational' institution and a proliferation 6 f re.spurce 
material exists, the teachers' j^pb may consist solely of guiding 
students ti^rough selected experiences""a<;cofding to their • 
^ iiidivi^ual rieed&. Instead of being the dispense^ of inf ormatibji , 
the teacher's role would become one of an orlanizer. As such, 
tJ8le^^sion programs could be combined with 'Various other 
educational devices (tilms t«xtt>ooks ; audio" tapes, teaching 
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machines, etc. ) to pr^vi^e the ledrher with an appropri^e ' 
and individualized: cotij^se of study dependent upon hi> >6wn , 
pasf experiences and current n^eds . While the' h^dware- for 
/' such a program may be relativ4ly easy to acquii'e, the 

••software" (program cpinltent) may present difficulties requiring 
/the resources o^^ a j?(umber of spedialists/^efore beneficial 
results may be ac^^^^ved. 

.Certa^lV such programs rec^^ institutional 
suppo/t Iri teinns ot financial resc^ulftfi^ and Curriculum refotm. 
But what is the role of the everycra^^latisr teacher who / 



• .desires to use television In his /instructional presentation? 

• / 

While ; the role is not ^t all wel^-defined, experimental researchers 
have enumerated several as^cts^of Nithe learning situation which 
are under the conjzrol 03E the ciassroom teacher, and therefore, 
subjecft to modification. \ The following points seem relevant: 

1. Television is most effective wh&n us,ed in ^ 
, a suitable context of learning activities. 266 

The teacher must integrate teleVised niate'rials ^ « ' 

. into a Veil-planned, efficient program of 
classrpom presentations . 267 , 268, Z69 

2. . 'Motivated students learn more than unmotiyated 

students. 270 Regardless of whether tiie teacher 
is present or absent during a TV presentatJ!on, 
'he must ptovlde a 'stimulating classrc^om- 
atmosphere pursuant to maximal motivational ' ^ . 
, ipterest for each s^tudent. 271 ^ ^ , • 

♦tt' * *^" * ^ 

3. "^A negative attitude by "^the teacher* toward • 

the use of television can,. inMtj^elf , \^ . . 

destroy the effectiveness of a whole, cot^se ef , * 
• t:elevision instruc.tion, "272 ^ Teachers mus^t convey 

iJr^eir acqep4:ance of and confidence in thfe medlxjm 
" to- their students . 
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4. Teachers can help to focus atudeVt attention or 

relevant cues iii^)prtant foy learning and 
(Jlrect students to avoid^^ose cues which 
detract from leiaming.27r 

Students learn more firom television prograips if 
they are active participants in the 
'instructional program. 294 The classroom teacher 
can be important in this respect for he Is 
> singly equipped, to mete out ueinf or cement for 
/ particularly desiral^le behaviot^ 275. and thereby 
enhance the leajming experiende. 

6. , Teacher-directed .follow-up has proven to be 

'more effective than repeated showings of a 
lesson. 276 IL Baitrington, in his review of : I 

selected studives ,j has determined that "fpllow-up 
work after a television lesson is vital." 277 

7. One /Of . the important advan^ges of telfevised 
. instruction is its ability to free the 

^ . tocher from the time-consuming preparation. 

ot individual daily l^sson^- Students may, . 
therefore, derive additional benefit through 
increased individualissed 'attention^/S, 2/9 or 

through tW teacher's pursuit in other "^milarly • 
beneficial directions. \ * \ 

8. ^ Research has shown that\ instructional television 
is as effective with very large groups as 
with small groups. 280-, 2^1, 2S2 While class 
size may not be a factor in lemming, the physical 
characteristics of .view for each student seems 
to have a definite effect on retention. Not 
only are students w1:\o* bgye a poor view less 
erithtisiastic about TV, 283 but in those cases 

where the accurat.e perciaption of viaual .ima;ges 
^ is important, jptudents who^ have * a wide viewifig 
• • angle or ^are a:t -a great distance from the TV are 
likely. to learn less.284 ' ^ 

\ 

9. ^ While student, participation in a television ^ 

program is desirable, note -taking while viewing ^ 
is likely to interfere with learning processes 
unlfess' segments of the program ar;e specifically 
designated for note-taking purposes. 285 Teachers 
must plan aacordinglj)^. 

Since viewing charaeteristics ma:9^ play ah i'mpprtant ro 
in learning, it may be worthwhile to review, those classroom 
conditions yielding optimum results. . In his review of the 
pertinent J.iterat,^re, G. F. McVay has determined the following 



Minimum Acceptable Viewing Distance:. 4 times the/ 
width of the* television screen; 286 . . 

Optimum Viewing Distance: 6 1/4 times the width of 
the* tel^evision screen; 287 

Toward a Maximum Effective Viewing Distance: television 
viewing may^ still be effectivelat 12 or 14 widths 
away from the screen provided symbol size,, symbol 
brightness, and ambient illumination *are themselves ^ 
optimally conducive; 288 ' ^ 

Ambient Illumination; -possibly becausa--of the natt^re 
of the mechanism of ehe eye, televisioh in a 
Mghted room may be viewed dt a greater distance than 
films in a darkened room (no information given as 
to aptimal lighting conditton77^,89\ 

• ■ * - ■ . 

Recommended Symbol Size: 30 degrees of arc or, in 
o^her words, a symbol measuring one inch on. the 
sdt^en and viewed at a distance of 10'*feet;2f0 



Symbol Brightness: symbol Ipgibility is directly 
related to symbol brigljtnes^ which for television 
is thre? times what'it is. for most filiii projectors 



Horizontal Viewing Angles: (a) optimal viewing 
desirability decreases as the distance fyom the viewer 
.to the screen increases (limits of range :^ 2 screen* 
widths- to 14 screen widths) ; (b), viewers 15** either 
side of a perpendicular line dir awn from the television 
tube^ and within the distance Ixiftitdtion have the best' ^ 
viewing angle; (c) viewers in those sections of 15** 
to 45° on either side of the perpendicular must use 
compensatory head movements dnd ate therefore more ^ 
subject to fatigue; (d) viewers beyond the ,45*' angle 
of view experience severe image distortion/ destructive 
to the learning experience; (e) viewing is ^"optimal" 
in the horizontal plane from ^ screen widths to 
6 1/4 widths froift the television, "acceptable" from s 
6 "1/4 widths to 10 widths, Vaccfeptable for high 
resolution systems" from 2 widths to 4 widths, and 
"acceptable when symbol size is ad^uate" from 10 XaA 
widths to. 14 widths avray from the television screen. -^^^ 

Vertical Viewing Angles: "The optimum sight line 
lies 5 degrees below t^e perpendiculai: visual . 
axis parallel to a level floor . . \ Extreme 
variamce frOm this angle causes eye fatigue arid* alqo 
pifoduces a physical strain on the viewer^s skeletal 
system. ... It ia ij^ecommended that a viewer 
seated in the front r<j)w not be faced with a visual 



task located more than +15^ above the optiiiaxOTv line 

of sight while a* viewer^ seated in the last ro^Sr * 

n^Jt face a Vertical angle of yiepression greater 

that -24^ . . ; .•^293 \ ^ ^ 

Certainly many ofvthe physical featu^s of df^nomjal 
classroom preclude rfeal^nment to -areeoramodate the optimal 
viewing conditions riorted by McVey. The classroom teacher taay, , 
however, have some jcontro]: over the viisual images projected 
on the television screen and, in this way, ^ave some measure, of 
control over prog'ram perceptibility. Similarly, seating 
^arrangements can be temporarily 3hifted during televised segments 
to allow eacl^studeifit maximum visual opportunities. 

What seeins^Vide'nt from all this is 'that the classroom 
teacher needs to be informed. He needs directionin utilizing 
television fpr those pu^pogbs for which it is best suited, he need 
principles which will guide the integration of television into 
his personal Instructional technique, he needs itiformation 
about visual and auditory cueing; and he needs to be exposed to 
various classroom techniques utilizing television, among many 
aeher things. In short, it seems evident that, for maximum' 
returns, teachers must be involved in in-service training 
activities. Such training should be conducted ofi a regulai^, 
roixtine Itasl^s. Special courses away from the campus piay prove 
helpful, Wt lively be inadequate in effecting continuous, 

long-term improvement.^^ 
ITV and Individual Differences 

The inability'of the television teacher to gauge thje 
effect of his presentation on the student^^^ and adjust it' 
accordingly^^^ would seem to have a very definite, effect on 
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t^e. variable rates- at* which student j3 learn r In 19(|0„ Hideua - 

Kuxnata stated: "Intelligence iflT a prime .factor . TJV . seems to 

affect intelligence l^evfei^s differeritl/y but exactly low has 

ndt beBn shown .'''^^^ ^Jwti yeara later|, Wilbur Schramn added: ^ 

It,, may well be\ as some recent, and unpublished 
research' suggests, that both the brightest and 
the slowest students derive some differential 
benefit from televised teaching — the former i ■ 
because they learn rapidly anyway, and television. 

- cdn theoretically offer them a greater number 
and variety of responses to learn; the latte^r, 

• . because television concentrlites their attention 
as the classroom often does not. ^ But it must 
be admitted that we do tiot yet understand the 
relation of mental ability to differential ^ 
learning from television ;298 . , 

W. il. McKeachie reported in 1963 that ". . . student ability 

generally does not make a difference in the relative effectiveness 

of television. "299 However , in a more recent research summary 

(1965), H. Harrington maintaine^ that the question was still in 

need of researching. 300 Although other, more recent information 

may be available in this area, none was encountered by this author 

There also seems to be a general dearth of information 

regarding the intangible elements of educational experiences. In 

what few research^ summaries are available, however, the trend 

seems quite clear. In terms of the intangible qualities nurtured 

or conveyed through ins'tructional encountexjs , students taught ^ 

by television appear to be no different from students 

conventionally taught. 301V 302 Whatever is happening in the ^ 

"live" classroom to stimulate personality; development seems al^o 

to be happening in the television experience regardless of 

decreased face-to-face contact in a group setting. 



Cl^PTER V V . ' ' ' 



Y AND CONCLUSIONS 



/^Intense research into the realities t of. television in the t 
^iWs^oom ha?/ revealed a niimber o|e advantages which weigh heavily 
inffavorNof t/he medivim' s *use. Tlje disadvantages of televisiqn 
technology se^m to be readily\^compensated for through adequate 
financial backing^, creative programming, ah^ circtimspective 
planning to include student -teacher contact situations where' 
questions may be answered^ and/or students and teachers ma^ engage 
in- livelV discussion. It is apparent that the extensive use of 
television) on the university campUs .is largely dependent on faculty 
and administrative attitudes and tkss so~ on student attitudes. 
Administrators wield several of the controls which appear to bear 
directly on the activities of faculty members. Salary increments, 
promotion, special Recognition, to name a few, may all be used to 
stimulate faculty use of the medium, and while faculty acceptance 
may initially be low, increased experience seems to promote 
increased acceptance. Unless aidministrators ar^ willing to solidly 
hack the use of television in a protracted progrjam,. the medium 
appears tp have little chance of "catching on" ainong the faculty. 
Strong administrative support:, however. Is no guarantee of facu;ity - 
acceptance. ' ' 

Before engaging in a strong program of advocacy, however, 
administration officials mus\ determine that television is the most 
appropriate of the technological innovations to accomplish stated 
institutional objectives. Not only will this determination be 
of assistance in a "selling job" tp a faculty, but it also provides 



a ready means for .evaluation of the medium's ef f ectivenes\^s . / 

Likewise, faculty members need to compare individual lesson needs ^ 

w\th those needs fulfilled through the use of television. \The 

establishment of specific requirements providfes"^ a ready basis . ' ^ 

for the evaluation of instructional techniques- University -wide 

television usage may -be indicated by factors other than those 

concerning educational- aims . Television has the ppwer to effect 

great financial gavi^ngs, an impoxj'tant characteristic for a. struggling 

institution. ' ^ 

The .cLassrooifi teacher desiring to use television must, 

of necessity, command a large reservoir of information regariflin^ 

the mo]&t efficacious methods of program ^construction and classroom 

use. Since information of this nature is not itself completely 

'\ . - • 

static, on-going, regularly scheduled training activities s^em ^ - 

sorely needed. While .teachers may be sincerely concerned with the 

effect of television on the intangibles of education and on students 

o^ different lea^'nitlg rates, research seems to i^icate that 

the gains achieved by conventionally taught students are equivalent 

to those achieved , by the television student. * 

Achievement of quality TV programming appears to require 

a planning and development team with knowledge in the following 

areas: curriculum construction, learning psychology, individual 

and group instruction, message design and media potentialities,' 

specific course content areas, and measurement and ev^uation . -^^^ \ " 

Certainly such compet:encies as these are needed for circumspective 

television teaching, but there ret^^ains a rather nebulou-s factor; 



"aeemingly necessary but difficult to specify.. In 1962, Letter 

N^Asheim identified this additiondf factor thusly: \ , 

All'of the arguraients, pro and con, and all of the. 
problems and proposed solutions, can probably 
be summed up succinctly as follows: Educational 
[ terevision is an instrument of great potential ^ 
. value in improving the quality of education in all * 
subject matters and at all levels--if^it will 
be -used creatively and imaginatively .-^^^ 

'It is in the application sj^f new techniques that discpveries are 

made, effective guidelines established, and teaching l|aethods 

improved. No one can hope to compensate for a stale and stagnant 

instructional method by putting^it on television. It simply will 

not. work. . The medium demand ^ aj p^esh approach to education, 

incorporating the essentials of the learning p^rocess in a new ^ 

framework oi visual and auditory experience. 
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